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THE OVERHILLS OF OTTOLAY 

Quietly, wellnigh furtively, like evil-doers fearful of the law, 
we stole out of Hendersonville that sunny afternoon of August. 
In all these years of tramping we have not learned to brazen it 
out like sensible men, to pass with nonchalance in the outlandish 
costume of the road under the curious and scornful gaze of city 
folk transplanted for a season to the mountains. There are in 
the world some philosophic souls — I have met with two or 
three — who do not object to being counted insane by persons 
whom they do not know and in whom they take not the slightest 
interest; but to this happy state of indifference a long and 
varied experience has not brought the Pinolian, George, and me. 
We still dislike being gaped at as though we were a circus pro- 
cession and all because we wear flannel shirts and carry blanket 
rolls. We are incurable, I fear; and if a half-century from now 
we are still following the road, we shall be found, three bashful, 
gray old fellows, slinking out of town along some quiet, un- 
frequented street. The summer-resorter (to contribute a word 
to the language) is a most disagreeable person, not because he 
stares you out of countenance but because of the vulgar way in 
which he does it. I will walk a quarter mile to give him the 
slip. The countryman, on the other hand, has a frankness that 
is better than good breeding. He will study you from head to 
foot, he will follow you about, he will ask a dozen questions 
concerning matters that are none of his business. But his 
curiosity is honest and he is generally too liberal to consider you 
a lunatic because your methods of enjoying yourself are unlike 
his; and if, after all, he does conclude that you are weak- 
minded or a crank, he will not tell you so, insolently, with 
his eyes. 

The Pinolian, I think, was the most rejoiced of the three when 
we had passed the last bungalow and saw the long, empty high- 
way stretching ahead. The Pinolian — who owes his name to 
his practice of carrying with him a small package of a home-made 
ration called 'pinole,' a single pinch of which he considers more 
nutritious than a ton of beef — is a very practical theorist in 
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matters pertaining to the pursuit of rambling, and in the applica- 
tion of his theories he will go to lengths appalling to a man of 
ordinary hardihood. Thus on this occasion he had dared to set 
out in a pair of sky-blue, slipper-like moccasins, not because he 
admired their color but because he was persuaded that they 
would prove the most comfortable of footgear; and instead of 
knapsack and blanket roll, which, after all, are more or less con- 
ventional, an elaborate and complicated affair of straps and 
buckles, said to be much affected by woodsmen of the North, 
contained his impedimenta. He was indeed a traveller whose 
like is seldom seen among those highlands ; and it is not to be 
wondered at if those who stared from the piazzas as we slouched 
by, vainly striving to appear unconscious of the scrutiny, be- 
stowed upon him a flattering, if unwelcome, measure of attention. 
We tramped that afternoon a red road, well travelled yet 
firm under foot, and in the scant four miles that we covered, no 
adventure befell, save that once, as we walked beside a sunny- 
faced mountaineer riding on a mule, George, absorbed in con- 
versation about the price of live stock, stumbled among some 
loose stones and sprawled flat upon his face. This for a little 
while we were inclined to shake our heads over as an omen; 
but we feared no bugbears except rainy weather and rattlesnakes 
and were too light-hearted to think often of such perils. To 
right "and left the level fields were deep in tasselled corn. Here 
and there beside the way, spreading apple trees dropped their 
ripe fruit to quench the thirst of vagabonds. Behind us rose 
low purple heights, shutting from view the high peaks massed 
beyond, while far ahead billowed the blue mysterious giants of 
the Pisgah range, topped by the mighty dome that was to be 
our beacon for half the journey. In our hearts was something 
akin to the joy of a home-coming. Low countrymen though 
we were; the uplands knew us well, and we cherished the mem- 
ory of fine days spent together amid these Overhills of Ottolay. 1 
Years had passed since last we three had followed the mountain 
roads, and some who in those days had been of our company 
walked with us no longer. I think we all thought of them often 

1 By this name, it is said, the Indians knew the North Carolina Mountains. 
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that first afternoon of our journey, recalling many an adventure 
among the Overhills and smelling again the smoke of campfires 
kindled long ago on the cliffs of old Unaka Kanoos and in 
the high, cool valleys of Sapphire. 

We walked for no wager nor had in view the making of 
records for speed or distance ; so when our backs had begun to 
complain of their unaccustomed burdens, we bade good-bye to 
our friend on the mule and cast our packs upon the ground. 
To the right, half-hidden among some oaks, stood a farm-house 
on a green hill — a pleasant place as though pleasant folk lived 
in it. Here, we told one another, a man may buy a fat fowl 
and a pail of milk and pitch his tent ; and when George and the 
Pinolian had made a reconnaissance of the place and concluded 
a successful interview with a young woman of the house, whom 
they described as a vision of delight, we chose a bit of dry 
woodland some distance from the road and in a trice were at 
home — the little shelter tautly rigged between convenient 
saplings and a brisk fire crackling before it. The stars looked 
down benignantly all night, and, when we turned in, we slept 
like tired men until well after dawn. 

But before we turned in, there was a supper to be eaten ; and 
before it could be eaten, there was the necessity of first procur- 
ing it, for we carried but little food in our packs, and, unless 
we could buy enough from day to day, were in a fair way to 
starve. And for me, moreover, there was the vision of delight. 
I had not seen her yet, for I had stayed with the baggage while 
the others went scouting ; and now, when the tent was pitched 
and the time come to try our luck for a chicken or whatever else 
fortune might have in store for us, I was determined to satisfy 
my curiosity. So I volunteered as forager on condition that 
George go with me and the Pinolian keep the fire alive against 
our return ; and presently the pair of us walked up a short lane 
beside a cornfield to the house upon the hill. We were not 
disappointed. She came out upon the piazza as we approached, 
and behind her two fair sisters, all three dressed in white and 
all of them very much alike, saving some slight differences of age 
and of taste in the matter of coiffures — big girls, yet not too 
heavy for their height, obviously healthy and strong of limb, 
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white-skinned, with light-brown hair and a flush of rose in their 
cheeks. Our conversation was all too brief; for after assuring 
us, not without diffidence, that we were welcome to a bucket of 
water from the well, they vanished indoors somewhat precipi- 
tately and thenceforward were to be seen only through the open 
windows as they moved here and there within the house. Yet 
we might have cultivated their acquaintance further; for in a 
few moments a tall, loose-limbed brother appeared and — 
prompted, we hoped, by the sisters — invited us at once to an 
"ice-cream supper" which the whole family were preparing to 
attend at the school house a mile or so away. We thanked him, 
hesitated, and at last declined. 

We were conscious of a debt of gratitude to all the members of 
that household. They rendered the first night of our journey 
pleasant and auspicious; and the first night of such a journey as 
ours is nothing less than a crisis. If at the end of the day's 
march you find yourself on the land of a surly farmer who 
speaks significantly of the dog or the tresspass law, if food be 
unobtainable or held at a price that would stagger a millionaire, 
it is an even chance that you will show the white feather and 
foot it back to town in the morning. We could scarcely have 
met with a warmer welcome than that which was given us at 
the house on the green hill. The ice-cream party, it is true, 
had pretty well exhausted the supply of milk ; yet we secured 
a quart or so for a trifling consideration ; while the mother of 
the three visions caught a fat young rooster for us with her own 
brown hands and supplied us with delicious tomatoes, beans, 
and sugar. She was a woman to delight a tired wayfarer, a 
plump and jovial soul, notable chiefly for the fact that she looked 
younger than her husband — a rare condition among the people 
of the mountains, whose men, after they have grown moustaches, 
all appear to be about forty years old, while the women, when 
they have borne three or four children, seem to leap at once to 
a bent and wrinkled sixty. It is clear proof of the healthful- 
ness of out-of-doors — of how much more fortunate is he who 
spends his days in sun and rain until all his muscles ache with 
the hard work that he must do — than she who bends over the 
stove at home, minds the baby, and patches the worn-out 
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pantaloons. I do not know whether or not the women die 
young ; but the lean and sinewy males linger longer on earth 
than the generality of mortals ; and Death, when at last he 
steps across each threshold, finds no shattered wreck of a man, 
long helpless in the world, but instead a hale old graybeard who 
only yesterday was strong and able with his hands. Almost 
until the Angel breathed into his face he had labored stoutly in 
his fields among his grandchildren. 

Evolution works slowly among the mountains. Thought 
flows in the same channels and there is no quickening of its 
current ; manners of speech and of life are what they were half 
a century ago ; the old virtues and the old vices persist, scarcely 
tempered by the heat of the revolving years. Yet the tall lads 
singing behind their mules in many a green valley to-day can 
never be all that their fathers or grandfathers were. For them 
the long road lies straight and sunny ahead, bordered by pleas- 
ant meads ; and when they have reached its end, they will have 
met with little along the way that will be worth the telling. 
But the old men who stand now at the end of the road or have 
gone down already into the shadow beyond the crest of the 
last hill, theirs was a perilous journey and a stirring story ; for 
though no northern cannon thundered among their mountains, 
the highlanders heard the call to arms and rallied round the 
starry battleflags in the smoke of many stricken fields along the 
fiery frontiers of the Confederacy. I happened not long ago to 
fall in with three who had left their quiet homes among the 
Overhills to take part in that great struggle. The first, a grim 
old warrior with a great shaggy beard, such as one sees in 
daguerreotypes of General Hood, had followed Stonewall 
Jackson ; another, whose one blue eye gleamed and sparkled 
as he spoke, had marched with Bragg and Joe Johnston in the 
Western Army ; the third, in whose deeply wrinkled face there 
shone a singular and pleasing gentleness, held sacred the name 
of Micah Jenkins. They had been privates, all of them ; and 
my heart leaped as I listened to their talk. There is much loud 
boasting and an abundance of downright lying that some of 
those who wear the Southern Cross of Honor will have to explain 
to the satisfaction of Saint Peter; but these three, I believe, 
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were telling the truth ; and they spoke not to me, a babe among 
them, but to one another, as men who, although strangers until 
that day, were yet old comrades. 

"We were in a cornfield," said he of the shaggy beard (I 
think Chancellorsville was the battle, though in this I may be 
mistaken) "a-layiri' thar in the corn. The enemy were behind 
a stone fence in front of us. We were shootin' at 'em, but we 
couldn't do much good — they wouldn't fall back. After a 
while, way off to the left, I heer'd cheerin' an' I knew it was the 
Rebel yell. Bime-by hyar come old Stonewall ridin' along the 
line with his hat in his hand. 'Men,' he shouted to us, 'don't 
let 'em stop you.' In five minutes we had that stone fence." 

What a picture that is ! How vivid a glimpse — as though a 
lightning flash had struck deep into the darkness of the past — 
of a day as terrible as Waterloo or Cannae ! The bare-headed 
chieftain, so soon to die, galloping through the corn ; and at a 
word from his lips, the long gray line, thrilled with a noble mad- 
ness, surging forward to victory. 

Next day we traversed by easy stages the flat fertile valley of 
the French Broad, crossing the tawny river itself at the King's 
Bridge before it was yet noon. The day was the Sabbath ; and 
as we marched we were scanned with gravity and care by many 
solemn, fresh-faced children walking the red road to Sunday 
School. For us, as we said to one another, there was a certain 
enjoyment in these encounters. It was very well that we should 
be considered worthy of so interested a scrutiny. In our proper 
clothing and stripped of knapsacks, there are few who turn to 
look at us as we pass. Doubtless there was much lively talk in 
Sunday School that morning of three queer-looking vagabonds, 
one of whom tramped in blue slippers ; and certainly the teacher 
found our passage through that country a regrettable event de- 
cidedly demoralizing to young folk whose minds should have 
been primed for the Catechism and the Bible lesson. It was a 
hot day's tramp, the way leading through open cornfields and 
meadows. We sweated prodigiously and rested often to ease 
Our backs ; and the day remains memorable only for the fact 
that birds were somewhat less rare than at any other stage of 
our journey. They were few enough even in that inviting 
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valley — some chipping sparrows singing cheerfully in wayside 
bushes, a firebrand of a cardinal flashing from one thicket to 
another, a splendid goldfinch resting for a moment on a rail 
fence, a rakish harrier quartering a vast meadow by the river, 
and some others of no greater note. Why there should be this 
rarity of feathered life in these green corn lands as well as in the 
great hardwood forests of the mountainsides is a mystery that I 
have never solved. August, it is true, is everywhere a dull time for 
birds ; but in my native low country, on the hottest of the dog 
days, there are voices in the tree tops and the gleam of wings 
above the shimmering fields. 

We were out of the French Broad flats and well up towards 
the head of the tributary valley of Mills River when we made 
camp in mid-afternoon among dark rhododendrons close to the 
rocky margin of the latter stream. Never was there a happier 
river nor one that sang more merrily among its hills. The clear 
water was like melted ice, and we rose refreshed from its em- 
brace, conscious of a mighty hunger that would not be denied. 
Supper that evening was a feast of Lucullus, though for a while 
starvation stared us in the face as we argued glibly with a pious 
matron who counted it sin to trade and barter on the Sabbath. 
It was her husband, a spare, yellow-haired man well over six 
feet in height, who brought her round at last ; and for this, I say, 
may the sun warm into vigorous life all seed that he will sow 
and his apple trees know never a barren season. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that he was at pains to drive a hard bargain, 
that three chickens were sold for the price of five, or that one of 
the cabbages was wonderfully rich in worms. 

It mattered little. In Vagabondia one does not haggle over 
the price of this and that ; for on the open road money is a 
small thing indeed, and it is better to be cheated out of the 
change than miss a noble prospect of far-off mountains or a fine 
tree by the wayside. And, furthermore, behold a striking in- 
stance of the old-fashioned righteousness of these highland folk — 
loath to sell on the Lord's Day, though three men, and one of 
them a Sunday School teacher in his own city, should go hungry. 
Here was a touch of the true mountain character — a staunch 
strait piety come down to this loose age from a time when the 
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fabric of a God-fearing body's religion was more tightly woven. 
I set to one side the husband's sharpness in matters of com- 
merce — how he came by it I know not, for it is foreign to the 
Overhills — and, for the rest, I see this couple as the type of a 
strange encysted people, a race within a race. Elsewhere new 
things come to light, men's wits are brightened as they grow in 
knowledge, their speech is altered by contact with other dialects, 
their blood commingled with other blood, their views of right 
and wrong readjusted to suit the varying temper of the times. 
But here there is no change ; and the mountain people, stagnant 
though they be, are in some respects the better for their isola- 
tion. Here are the fine old English and Scotch names of 
Colonial America and the old blood unmixed with other and less 
virile infusions ; here is a natural honesty so rare that by virtue 
of this quality alone the mountaineer stands as a type apart. 
There are thieves in these highlands, I suppose, but I have 
never met with them, nor have they practised their art upon me, 
though opportunities have been abundant. 2 Yet honest as they 
are and kind of heart, no scruple of fair play fetters their hands 
when there is real or imagined wrong to be revenged. I have 
not forgotten the blood-stains in the road and the grim faces of 
the riders beating the thickets for the man who crept upon 
Chris Corbin and stabbed him in the back. That was six years 
ago as we journeyed one fine morning towards the splendid falls 
of the Whitewater ; and in that tragedy was all the story of the 
bitter feud between the "moonshiners" and the State which for- 
bids the highlanders to make whiskey out of their corn. Corbin 
was a "revenue,"' an instrument of a detested law, a terror to 
the owners of illicit "stills" hidden in deep, sequestered 
coves among the mountains ; and so, as he walked the lonely 
Whitewater road, a man leaped upon him like a panther and a 



2 Lest this should appear incredible in a world much given to thieving, the 
following from a recent article by Mr. B. M. Trebor is submitted as 
corroborative evidence : " You cannot help being impressed with the honesty 
of these hardy folk. . . If you should go in among them to live and should 
ever bolt your door or latch your windows at night, or when you go away, 
they would have nothing to do with you, It would be an affront to them, 
Honesty is a matter of course in this country." 
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long knife struck deep between his shoulder blades. Poor fel- 
low! He came back that time from the brink of death to take 
up his perilous business again ; and only a little while ago the 
newspapers told of how he met his end in harness, his brave 
spirit rising in the smoke of combat and amid the dreadful music 
of shotguns. 

Much depends upon the mood in which you take the road, and 
this itself is often the product of some trivial circumstance. It 
breaking camp be a tedious job and trying to the temper, you 
will have been two hours on the way before you regain that 
balance of the mind inclining to the side of pure childlike 
hilarity which is the rambler's proper estate ; and if, when the 
tent is down and neatly rolled and the knapsacks are packed 
and slung across the shoulders that will bear them, it is learned 
all at once that someone's pipe or another's watch has been mis- 
laid, then indeed, unless you are very careful, there is danger 
that your whole day may be spoiled. I lost my kr\ife at the 
Mills River camp — an old comrade that I knew I should miss; 
but I let it go without a murmur and after scarcely a minute's 
search among the weeds. Better that it rust away to nothingness 
in the dust than that a single hour of the day be poisoned by a 
weary quest. And so we set out that morning with all our 
usual equipment of fine spirits. The aspect of the country had 
undergone a change and now it fitted better with our humor. 
For a mile or so the road circled the base of a round, green hill 
bare of trees except at the summit and mantled with soft grass. 
About us now were many wooded mountains ; and presently we 
saw in front, much closer than ever before, the towering cone of 
Pisgah toward which we journeyed. It reared itself, clear cut 
against the sky, out of a tumbled wilderness of blunt, blue peaks 
and high, rounded billows of the earth ; and we quickened our 
pace to pass the open places given over to the corn and plunge 
at once into that vast and unspoiled forest through which for 
two days or more our march would lead us. Yet there was 
one little valley on the way where our steps lagged somewhat 
and we were tempted to loiter. It lay like a brilliant jewel in a 
sombre setting ; and the beauty of it burst upon us suddenly as 
the road topped a wooded ridge bounding it on the south. It 
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was but a rough oval of bottom land bordering a little river and 
carpeted with corn and grass upon which the sun shone brightly ; 
but the greenness of it and the silence ! — and the peace that 
surely was never broken since the round earth was made ! "A 
garden of the Lord," said one, as we gazed upon it from the 
height; and, for myi part, I am glad chance led us thither. 
It is at best a doubtful war that we wage out in the world of 
men ; and it is no coward trait to be mindful of the fact that 
some day we may find ourselves unhorsed. For any man it is 
good to know that there are places like that green valley among 
the Overhills where ten acres may be had for very little money 
and where a broken soldier, made philosophic by defeat yet 
keeping too much pride to take alms from the victor, may find 
a grateful and an honorable peace. 

Out of that garden of the Lord the road mounted mile 
after mile. Presently we had quenched our thirst at the spring 
beside the last farmhouse and were fairly into the wilderness. 
There would be no more fields of corn nor open meadows until 
on the second or third day thereafter we had climbed by devious 
ways over the five-thousand-foot wall in our path and looked 
down from the frosty heights upon the fertile valley of Pigeon 
River. So much we conjectured from the map that we carried 
with us — a magic sheet of paper carefully pasted by the provi- 
dent Pinolian upon a square of cloth to fortify it againstthe hard 
knocks of travel. And now it seemed that a new spirit of ad- 
venture was breathed into us and gave a keener taste to life. 
Heretofore we had traversed a kindly country of the soft loveli- 
ness that belongs to tracts where are many, yet not too many, 
little homesteads and where wood and field are pleasantly inter- 
spersed through all the valleys. But now all this lay behind ; 
and ahead was a wild, disordered region of lofty buttresses and 
steep ridges, conjoining and bifurcating in a strange confusion, 
as though here had been the heart and centre ot the mountain- 
making. Over all the rumpled earth was spread the blue-green 
carpet of the forest, clothing each high dome even to the sum- 
mit, folded deep into each shadowed valley even to the rocky 
way where a white torrent leaped laughing on its downward 
course. There was no sound except the calling of streams and 
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the whisper of light breezes ; and v/e spoke to one another only 
when speech was necessary ; for now it was uphill work all the 
time and we had need of our breath. All day we met no one on 
the road nor found a clearing. The forest lay about us for 
miles on every side, as it was when all of it was the Indian's. 
The vastness of it was for us a joyous thing, the loneliness of 
it a delight ; its barrenness of animal life oppressed us like a 
burden. I do not recall that we heard or saw a single bird as 
we marched, or, until we had made camp, any creature larger 
than an insect. Yet there are many deer in this high wilderness, 
while it is said that a few pumas still survive and that black 
bears and wild cats are not uncommon; and though all these 
wild beasts are as harmless to man as so many sucking pigs> 
the thought that somewhere near at hand they might be crouch- 
ing as we passed helped, I suspect, to foster that sharp adven- 
turous spirit of which I have spoken. But in the main this was 
the work of the forest itself — part of the spell that it laid upon 
us. It is not possible to stand amid a million great breathing 
trees and remain unaffected by them — to look out over leagues 
of unbroken woods at the jagged skyline of some distant ridge 
and keep the mind engaged with other matters. A man is then 
become an atom in the midst of inconceiveable immensity. It 
strikes home to his soul how pitifully humble he is, how lamen- 
tably helpless, how utterly unnecessary in the great scheme of 
things — the merest grain of sand upon an illimitable beach. 
Awe fills him ; and joy, because his lot is cast in all this wonder 
and glory ; and fear, because in the vast and perilous world and 
amid nature's stupendous and irresistible processes he is so 
little and so weak. 

Soon or late on every camping trip you will fall foul of the 
devil ; and that very night in the silent woods he found us out. 
We had pitched the tent under gigantic tulip trees between two 
tiny streams. At sunset gray squirrels played all about us in 
the branches and we smoked our after-supper pipes beneath 
many twinkling stars. Then, when we had scarcely fallen 
asleep, the rain came stealthily and all the night long it pattered 
on the tight walls of our shelter. Here was the great mis- 
fortune that we had feared from the beginning ; here was Fate, 
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so kind until now, at odds with us at last. We were too wise to 
set her at defiance. We had gone a-walking for the fun of it 
and not to endure hardship ; and unless we were three false 
prophets, this was no ordinary shower but the mild beginning of 
one of those mountain downpours that often last for days. So — 
fortunately, as the sequel proved — we threw up the sponge. 
We would not, as we had planned, cross the great divide of the 
Pisgah Range and follow the winding Pigeon River to Waynes- 
ville — (named for Mad Anthony, though I doubt if he was ever 
within three hundred miles of the place). Instead, when at 
earliest peep of day we had broken camp in the rain — the 
most melancholy proceeding under Heaven — we took a steep 
trail that led straight down the mountainside. If we 
could reach Horseshoe village before the last train passed 
through, we would sleep in dry beds at Hendersonville that 
night. 

That day's march remains a vivid memory. Shortly the 
trail ran into a red road. Presently, by advice of the map, we 
turned to the left into another road, green with grass and show- 
ing no track of hoof or wagon-wheel. Here we came first to 
the Creek of Many Crossings. From side to side of that beauti- 
ful, accursed stream we passed until at last we had crossed it 
twenty-seven times, fourteen times by bridge and the remaining 
thirteen by ford, sometimes thigh-deep in ice-cold rushing water. 
All day the rain drove ceaselessly into our faces out of gray, 
silent skies. It was afternoon when the forest opened before us 
and we came to the head of an enchanted glen. Mile after 
mile we walked adown soft meadows and by the edge of thriv- 
ing cornfields between dark heights of woods. Five young 
horses grazing together pricked up their ears and followed till 
again we forded the river. Two great, red steers lying in the 
grass beside the path glared so forbiddingly that we passed far 
round them on the mountainside, the Pinolian muttering grimly 
that he had once had a painful experience with a bull. Now 
and again a cabin loomed before us in the rain ; but always the 
chimney was a ruin, the clay gone from the chinks between the 
logs, the house empty. That was a strange uncanny valley out 
of which it seemed that all human life had fled as if from a 
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pestilence, leaving the sleek cattle to wander in the meadows 
and the crops to flourish tall in the fields. 

The foul fiend made sport of us all that day, and I for one 
was fully conscious of his influence. Nay, more, it was plain 
that he had passed down the glen only a little while before, in 
the guise of a man, no doubt, and riding in a buggy ; for now, 
wherever the way led us, we saw the tracks of narrow wheels ; 
and none but the devil's own nag could have crossed those 
treacherous fords or drawn a vehicle along so rough a road. 
Even after we were out of the eerie valley and had come to 
lower levels where here and there a cosy homestead curled 
above its fields a wisp of blue smoke, he foiled our plans and 
mocked us at every turn. We had tramped a matter of fifteen 
miles or so since morning, and Horseshoe village, it seemed, was 
still a good ten miles away. Never once had the rain ceased, 
nor from all appearances would it ever cease till doomsday. 
Our backs ached under their burdens, our stomachs made moan 
of their emptiness, George's feet were blistered — great was the 
triumph of the Pinolian whose blue slippers had now abundantly 
established their worth ; and with half a score of miles between 
us and the railroad, we determined to put up at some farmhouse, 
eat a square meal, and sleep the night in comfort. But Apollyon 
had gone before us and cast his spell as he passed. Not a 
house would take us in ; and for the first time in our lives we 
found downright inhospitality among the Overhills. There was 
nothing for it but to push on, for to make camp in such a cloud- 
burst was, with our limited resources, out of the question. 

It was appropriate that in such tragic circumstances we should 
have come upon a tragedy. Beside the road, where it struck 
down a narrow valley in the shadow of a high forested pinnacle, 
stood a small and ancient cabin, seemingly upon the verge of 
disintegration. Here we paused to ask how far we must walk 
to Horseshoe ; and as I stooped to rap upon the step, there came 
a queer treble jargon from within and an aged woman shuffled 
slowly forward out of the gloom. But for the brightness of her 
blue eyes as she stood in the doorway, I should have guessed 
her years as something over a hundred ; for she was shrunken 
away nearly to skin and bone, her sallow cheeks and forehead 
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were a maze of creases, her hair all gone except a few white 
wisps, her short bent frame a-quiver as with palsy. She offered 
us apples, and, allowing no time for questions, began at once a 
strange, disjointed narrative. In that cabin she had lived alone 
for nineteen years — how and with what means of sustenance 
would be hard to guess, since she was almost too feeble to walk. 
Her children — some of them at any rate — were alive ; but they 
had married and moved elsewhere; and — one can scarcely 
credit it — they had forgotten their old mother. Yet she spoke 
of them affectionately, of one proudly because he had gone as 
far away as Arkansas and taken a wife and owned a fine farm. 
"There's been a b'ar in the valley," she whispered, "but it won't 
hurt a pore, lonesome ol' soul like me." She gave us more 
apples, counted ten for us in the Indian language, and waved 
her shaking hand gaily as we trudged off in the rain. We 
walked in silence for a while thereafter. It was an ugly picture 
that we saw — a well-fed farmer sitting at night before his com- 
fortable fire, his wife beside him and his babe upon his knee: 
and far away, in her poor hut among the Overhills, a shrivelled 
old woman, clad in dirty rags, mumbling the name of a son by 
whom she is forgotten. 

There is no member of the ramblers' brotherhood nor, I 
suppose, any other human being of any sort or station whose 
life from beginning to end is all of one color. In spite of all 
our victories over nature and in spite of all our civilizing of 
mankind, the world is still so full of chances that the most hum- 
drum among us has met with an adventure : somewhere in the 
experience of even the most commonplace of mortals some- 
thing has happened to brighten the eyes and quicken the heart- 
beats. Yet it is true that many of the most stirring moments 
of our lives fade out of mind far sooner than do other moments 
less eventful and of slighter consequence. So it is with a walk- 
ing tour — which is like life itself in this also, that you move, 
now merrily, now sadly, towards a goal, the attainment of which 
dissolves a dear companionship ; and, in the one journey as in 
the other, it is often the ordinary, unimportant thing that stands 
out most clearly — a meadow silvered with the dew, a white 
cloud-fragment caught upon a peak, the brown eyes of a child 
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who said 'good morning' and passed on. We reached Horse- 
shoe just in time to board the train, and got into Hendersonville 
before the streams, swollen by torrential rains which continued 
for more than fifty hours, had swept away bridges and torn 
great gaps in the lines of railway : and of all the little adven- 
tures that befell us on the road the one that I think I shall 
remember longest was the singing of a bird in the hot noon 
weather of the second day — a fat and jocose wren who perched 
on a fence rail, as we rested under a dying chestnut tree, and 
and sang a song that I had heard a thousand times before. 

Herbert Ravenel Sass. 
Charleston, S. C. 



